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Toke much of the routine lood of your pilot plant. Start a large-glasswore section 


in your lab with one of these new PYREX 


reaction flasks. Multi-zone heoting 


monties, like the unit shown here, are recommended for all work with these flasks. 


New giant PYREX® flasks give you wider choice of 
glass vessels for research and control reactions 


Low cost Pyrex reaction flasks give you 
many advantages over conventional units. 
Chemically inert, they’re also heat re- 
sistant, easy to clean and maintain. 

Now, check the added advantages of 
these three newly designed vessels: 

Made in a widemouth, “urn” shape, 
they're available in 5, 10 or 20 gallon 
sizes. O.D. and height, respectively, are 
12 x 16, 15% x 20, 18 x 26 (inches). 
Covers have five openings and, like the 
accessories, can be had with pipe flanges 
or socket joints. Cataloged accessories in- 
clude inlet tubes, condensers, blind caps, 
clamps and thermometer wells. Other 
components can be made to your speci- 
fications. 


Other types . . . smaller sizes. Need a 
cylindrical flask? No. 6947, 500 to 4000 
ml, has ground flanges and cover, four 
male $ joints. Another cylindrical flask, 
500 to 3000 ml, but with pipe flange top 
is No. 93120. Covers have $ thermom- 
eter well and your choice of three socket, 
or female §, cover connections. Spherical 
flasks with pipe flange tops, 3000 to 
72,000 ml, are listed under No. 93125. 
Thev take same covers as No. 93120. 
Write to us et Corn‘ne. N. Y., for com- 
plete information on Pyrex reaction flasks. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMiIsT 
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NEW! SAFE! 
CONVENIENT! 


safe-Na 


‘Baker Analyzed REAGENT 


safe-Na is J. T. Baker's sodium-lead 
alloy containing 10% sodium. safe-Na 
is the modern way to use sodium in safe, 
convenient form for 


DRYING SOLVENTS and SYNTHESIS 
OF ORGANIC LEAD COMPOUNDS 


SAFE-—eliminates hazard. safe-Na saves 
time and effort because it is available 
for immediate use. You can use it right 
from the bottle. You avoid the tedious 
use of a die, often employed with metallic 
sodium in drying solvents. 


Tests show that safe-Na reduces water 


*Trademark registration pending 


content of solvents satisfactorily without 
affecting purity. It is safe to use. There 
is no hazard in disposing of residues: 
they can be placed directly in water. 
safe-Na is available in 1- and 5-lb. bot- 
tles from all J. T. Baker distributors. 


Write for a Product Data Sheet giving 
specifications, typical drying perform- 
ance, and other helpful information. 


J.T. Baker 


Chemical Co. 
as Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual AIC Meeting 


TRAYMORE HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Wednesday, May, 6, 1959 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 
Friday, May 8, 1959 


Annual Meeting Committee 


General Chairman: 
Joun Korrapy, The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Program Committee: 
Dr. W. E. Kunn, The Texas Company 
Dr. Murray Berpick, Evans Research and Development Co. 
Dr. Max Benver, American Cyanamid Co. 


Chairman of Arrangements: 
Dr. Joserpn H, Dusensury, Textile Research Institute 


Chairman, Registration: 
Cuester A. Amick, American Cyanamid Co. 


Chairman of Publicity: 
RicuHarp L. Moore, W. R. Grace & Co. 
Chairman, New York AIC Chapter: 


Georce T. Foy, Shulton, Inc. 


Chairman, New Jersey AIC Chapter: 
Dr. Lawrence T. Esy, Enjay Company 


Ladies Headquarters: 
Mrs. JoHN Korrapy and Mrs. Maurice J. Kevtey, Co-chairmen 


The ladies will have opportunity to participate in the following 
activities: 

(1) Swimming parties in the Traymore’s beautiful indoor pool. 

(2) Visit to Lenox China. 

(3) Visit to unusual display of African violets at Fischer Greenhouses. 

(4) Contemporary art display at Traymore. 

(5) Shopping parties. 

(6) Dinner at Hackney’s. 

(7) Evening String Ensemble at Traymore. 


Theme of the Meeting: The Chemist and Engineer in the Economy. 
(Send all inquiries to the General Chairman.) 
Program information will appear in the March issue of The Chemist. 
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EDITORIAL 
The Essence of The Code of Ethics 


The Code of Ethics which all AIC 
members agree to abide by when they 
become members is printed in full in 
the April, 1958, issue of THe CHEM- 
ist, (page 125). However, non- 
members often ask what, in brief, is 
covered by our Code of Ethics. Dr. 
Rudolph Seiden, chairman of the 
Midwest AIC Chapter, to answer 
such inquiries, has prepared the fol- 
lowing condensation of the 21 Points 


covered by the Code: 


The Code of Ethics 
(Abridged) 

The profession of chemistry has 
become an increasingly important fac- 
tor in the progress of civilization and 
in the welfare of the community. 
Chemists are entitled to the position 
and authority which will enable them 
properly to discharge their responsi- 
bilities and render effective service to 
humanity. In order that the honor 
and dignity of the profession be ad- 
vanced and maintained, THe AMERI- 
CAN INstTITUTE OF CHEMISTS has 
prepared the following code (here 
abstracted) to define the rules of pro- 
fessional conduct and ethics, binding 
on its members: 

Every individual incurs an obliga- 
tion 

(1) to advance the science and art 
of chemistry, to guard and uphold its 
high standard of honor, and to con- 
form to the principles of professional 


conduct; 
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(2) to bear his part in sustaining 
the laws, institutions and burdens of 
his community ; 

(3) to not knowingly engage in il- 
legal work; 

(4) to act in a strict spirit of fair- 
ness to employers, contractors and 
clients, and in a spirit of personal 
helpfulness and fraternity toward 
other members of the chemical pro- 
fession ; 

(5) to refrain from associating 
with any enterprise of questionable 
character ; 

(6) to advertise only in a dignified 
manner ; 

(7) to make the first publication 
regarding scientific advances through 
the technical societies and technical 
publications and to give credit to the 
real authors of the work. 

(8) If work requested of a chemist 
seems to present improbability of suc- 
cess, he shall so advise before under- 
taking it. 

(9) He shall be conservative in all 
estimates, reports, testimony, etc. 

(10) He shall not accept compen- 
sation, financial or otherwise, from 
more than one interested party and 
shall not accept commissions from 
outside parties on sales to his client 
or employer without their knowledge. 

(11) He shall not use any improp- 
er methods of securing professional 
work or advancement. 

(12) He shall not injure directly 
or indirectly the professional reputa- 
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tion, prospects or business of a fellow 
chemist. 

(13) He shall not accept employ- 
ment by a client or employer while 
the claim for compensation or dam- 
age of a fellow chemist remains un- 
satisfied, 

(14) He shall be diligent in ex- 
posing and opposing such errors and 
frauds as his special knowledge en- 
ables him to recognize. 

(15) He shall report any infrac- 
tions of these principles to the Ethics 
Committee of THe AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 

(16) He shall not attempt to com- 
pete with a fellow chemist by redu- 
cing his usual charges. 

(17) He shall not accept any en- 
gagement to review the professional 
work (except articles in scientific pub- 
lications) of a fellow chemist with- 
out the knowledge of such chemist or 
unless the connection of the latter 
with the work has been terminated. 

(18) When undertaking work for 
a client or employer, he should enter 
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into an agreement. In the absence of 
a written understanding the follow- 
ing principles apply: (a) If a chem- 
ist uses information obtainable from 
his client or employer, any results in 
the form of designs, plans, inventions, 
processes, etc., shall be regarded as 
the property of the employer. (4) If 
he uses his own knowledge, then the 
results remain the property of the 
chemist and the client or employer is 
entitled to their use only in the case 
for which the chemist was retained. 

(19) In consulting work, he shall 
fix fees high enough to warrant com- 
plete, adequate service. 

(20) Chemists engaged in teaching 
and research should be permitted to 
render direct services to individual 
clients, provided the rates do not ig- 
nore the ordinary costs of equipment, 
supplies and overhead expenses. 

(21) Having established a fair fee 
and billed same to a client, the chem- 
ist should oppose any effort to have 
such fee reduced without sufficient 


cause, 


Special AIC Announcements 


The 1960 Annual Meeting 

The 37th Annual AIC Meeting 
will be held May 11-13, 1960, at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
with the Twin City Chapter acting 
as host. Michael H. Baker, president, 
M. H. Baker Co., 1645 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn., has 
been appointed chairman of arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 
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Chapter Rebates Increased 

Beginning in May 1959, when the 
dues for the fiscal year 1959-60 are 
paid, AIC Chapters will receive as 
rebates for their paid-up members 
$1.25 for each Fellow; $1.00 for 
each Member, and $1.00 for each As- 
sociate. This compares with previous 
rebates of $0.84, $0.56 and $0.16 
respectively. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Social Hour in Boston 

In connection with the meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in 
Boston, Mass., April 5-10, 1959, the 
AIC has scheduled a Social Hour, to 
be held Monday, April 6, before the 
Gordon Research Conferences din- 
ner. Dr. J. Horace Faull, Jr., 72 
Fresh Pond Lane, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman of the New England AIC 
Chapter, will be our representative 
to take care of “late-ticket” sales. We 
hope all AIC their 
guests who are attending the ACS 
meeting will come to the AIC Social 
Hour to renew friendships. 


Dues for 1959-1960 
Dues for the 1959-1960 fiscal year, 
beginning May 1, have been modestly 
raised to: Fellows $15.00 (from 
$12.50); Members $10.00 (from 
$9.00) and Associates $5.00 (from 
$4.00). The need for this was dis- 


members and 


cussed in THe Cuemist (November 
1958, p. 473) and at two meetings of 
the Council. The dues increase will 
be shared with the AIC Chapters in 
the form of higher rebates, to enable 
them to increase activities. 


Jerome Alexander 
1876-1959 

With deep regret we record the 
death of Jerome Alexander, Hon. 
AIC, of New York, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 18. A specialist in colloid chem- 
istry, he was the author of scientific 
books; of many articles, and of poet- 
ry both serious and humorous. He 
received Hon. AIC membership in 
1951, as a “distinguished American 
scientist of world-wide renown.” 
(See THe Cuemist, Feb. 1951). He 
was co-founder of the N. Y. Section 
of the Societe de Chimie Industrielle, 
and was long its secretary. He be- 
came a Fellow of the AIC in 1927. 


Professional Appointments 


Feb. 5, 1959. Philadelphia, Pa. Engineers’ Club. Pennsylvania Chapter Lunch- 
eon 12:15 p.m. Speaker: Charles P. Neidig, F.A.1.C., of White, Weld & Co. “The 
Chemist and the Investor.” Reservations: Dr. William A. Langeland, Wyeth Labs., 


Radnor, Pa. (MUrray 8-4400). 


Feb. 5, 1959. Kansas City, Missouri, Linda Hall Library, 5109 Cherry St. Meeting 
of the Midwest Chapter. 7:30 p.m. Speaker Dr. Joseph C. Shipman, director, Linda 


Hall Library. Subject, “The Scientist and His Library.” 


(Linda Hall Library con- 


tains one of the finest scientific and technical collections in the country) AIC mem- 
bers and families are urged to attend to become acquainted with the library facili- 
ties available and the help a complete scientific repository can be in their work. 
Feb. 6, 1959. New York, N. Y. New York Chapter meeting jointly with New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society. Hotel New Yorker, Mosaic Room. 7 p.m. 
Speaker, Dr. Wallace R. Brode, scientific advisor to the Dept. of State. Subject: “Gov- 
ernment Policy. Why the Chemist Should Contribute.” (To be discussed: Profes- 
sional responsibility of the chemist. Need for the scientific approach, How he can 


contribute to local, state, and federal policy. Benefits to the chemist . . . to commerce 


. to society.) 
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Feb. 10, 1959. Washington, D. C. O’Donnell’s Sea Grill, 1223 E St., N. W., 12:15 
p.m. Washington Chapter. Luncheon Meeting. Speaker, Dr. Watson Davis, Di- 
rector of Science Service. Subject, “Youth for the Scientific Future.” 

Feb. 10, 1959. Newark, N. J. Military Park Hotel. New Jersey Chapter meeting. 
Dinner 6:30 p.m. preceded by New Jersey Chapter Council meeting at 5:00 p.m., 
with chairman, Dr. L. T. Eby presiding. Program 8:00 p.m. Speaker, Dr. Thomas 
Q. Gilson, Dept. of Management, Rutgers University. Subject: “Resources for Self 
Development—Unusual Avenues.” For reservations, Dr. John F. Mahoney, Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. (FUlton 1-5000, Ext. 3254). 


Feb. 10, 1959. New York, N. Y. The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., AIC National 
Council and Board of Directors’ meeting and dinner. The Board meets at 5:30 
p.m., the Council at 6:00 p.m. 

Feb. 26, 1959. Chicago, Illinois. Prudential Bldg., Beaubien Room. Chicago 
Chapter meeting. Cocktails 6 p.m. Dinner 6:30. Speaker, Harrison C. Blankmeyer, 
Manager, Reinforced Plastics Development Lab., Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. 
Subject: “When Should I Change Jobs.” 

Mar. 5, 1959. Minneapolis, Minn. University of Minnesota. Twin City Chapter 
jointly with the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Minnesota Industrial 
Chemists Forum, and the American Chemical Society. Dinner 6:00 p.m. at the 
Campus Club. After-dinner speaker: Dr. J. B. Calva, J. B. Calva Co., Minneapolis, 
“Romance with Furs.” 8:00 p.m. Chemistry Auditorium: Speaker, Dr. Abraham 
Wickler, U. S. Health Addiction Center, Lexington, Ky., “Mental Chemistry.” For 
information, Albert C. Holler, Twin City Testing & Engineering Laboratory, Inc., 
2440 Franklin Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

Mar. 5, 1959. Philadelphia, Pa. Engineers’ Club. Pennsylvania Chapter meeting. 
Speaker to be announced. For information: Dr. W. E. Langeland, Wyeth Institute, 
Radnor, Pa. (MUrray 8-4400). 

Spring, 1959. Los Angeles, Calif. Date and details to be announced. Western 
Chapter. Dinner-dance, “just to prove chemists are people and can have fun.” For 
information, Stuart R. Garnett, 506 W. Almond St., Compton 4, Calif. 

Mar. 26, 1959. Chicago, Illinois. Prudential Bldg. Beaubien Room. Chicago 
Chapter meeting. Cocktails 6:00 p.m. Dinner 6:30. Speaker: Dr. Edward L. Haen- 
isch, F.A.L.C., Professor of chemistry, Wabash College, currently program director 
for Summer Institutes, the National Science Foundation. Subject: “Activities of the 
National Science Foundation.” 

April, 1959. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Chapter meeting. Day and details to be 
announced. 

April 2, 1959. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsylvania Chapter dinner at the Fairfax Apart- 
ment at 6:30 p.m. Meeting at Mellon Institute at 8:00 p.m. Speaker: AIC President, 
Dr. Emil Ott, “The Professional Obligations of Chemists.” For information, Dr. 
James L. Jezl, Sun Oil Company, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Apr. 16, 1959, New York, N. Y. The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St. New York 
Chapter meeting. Social Hour 5:30 p.m. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Address 7:30 p.m. 
Speaker: Earl Ubell, science editor, New York Herald Tribune. Subject: “Commu- 
nity Recognition—How the Chemist Can Achieve It.” (To be discussed: Profes- 
sional responsibility of the successful chemist. Public relations techniques for ob- 
taining recognition. Working with editors . . . with others who contribute to the 
chemist’s recognition. Benefits to the chemist . . . to the profession . . . to society.) 
Reservations: (Dinner $4.90. No charge to those attending address only), Robert 
R. Dean, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div., 161 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
(MU 7-7400). 

Apr. 21, 1959. Newark, N. J. Military Park Hotel. New Jersey Chapter. Annual 
Awards Meeting and Banquet. Honor scroll and student medals to be presented. 
Cocktails 6:00 p.m. Dinner 7:00 p.m. Program 8:00 p.m. Friends, members of AIC 
and wives cordially invited. For program details, Dr. H. R. McCleary, chairman, 
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PROFESSIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Honor Scroll Program and Arrangements, American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. (ELliott 6-2000). For reservations, Dr. John F. Mahoney, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. (FUlton 1-5000, Ext. 3254). 

May 6, 1959. Atlantic City, N. J. Traymore Hotel. AIC National Council and 
Board of Directors meeting and dinner. 6:00 p.m. 

May 7, 1959. Philadelphia, Pa. Engineers’ Club. Pennsylvania Chapter. Student 
Award Night. Speaker and topic to be announced. For reservations, Dr. W. E. 
Langeland, Wyeth Institute, Radnor, Pa. (MUrray 8-4400). 

May 7-8, 1959. Atlantic City, N. J. Traymore Hotel. Thirty-sixth Annual AIC 
Meeting. Theme: “The Chemist and Engineer in Our Economy.” The New York 
and New Jersey Chapters will be hosts. 

May 19, 1959. Linden, N. J. Esso Refinery. New Jersey Chapter Plant trip. Tour 
begins at 3:00 p.m. Advance reservations and registration required as number for 
tour is limited. Business meeting and dinner to follow tour. For details: Dr. Stephen 
E. Ulrich, Chairman, Program Committee, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (CHarter 7-1666). For reservations: Dr. John F. Mahoney, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. (FUlton 1-5000, Ext. 3254). 

May 28, 1959. New York, N. Y. Hotel Shelburne, 37th St. & Lexington Ave., New 
York Chapter. Honor Scroll Award Meeting. Social Hour 5:30 p.m. Award recip- 
ient and speakers to be announced. 

June, 1959. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Chapter Meeting. Date and details to 
be announced. 

May 11-13, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn. Radisson Hotel. 37th Annual AIC Meet- 
ing. The Twin City Chapter will be our host. 

May 11-12, 1961. Washington, D. C. Statler Hotel. 38th Annual AIC Meeting. 

The Washington Chapter will be our host. 


Report of the AIC Committee on Legislation 
Affecting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


For the period ending July 1958, 
no State or local legislation affecting 
chemists or chemical engineers had 
been reported in the areas covered by 
Advisory Associates of this Commit- 
tee. Although some data showing 
State and local government salaries 
for chemists, chemical engineers, and 
teachers have been reported, evalua- 
tion of this material on a nation-wide 
basis is not possible at present be- 
cause several Advisory Associates still 
have not reported on this phase of 
the work. 

The Washington AIC Chapter 
Committee on Legislation, under the 
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leadership of Dr. A. P. Mathers, has 
contacted those in Congress respon- 
sible for legislation sponsoring the 
separate classification of scientific and 
professional workers in the govern- 
ment (S-2478). In reply, these mem- 
bers of Congress have given their as- 
surance that a separate classification 
bill will be re-introduced this session. 

—Maynard Pro, F.A.L.C. 


Chairman. 


The International Symposium on 
Macromolecules will be held in Wies- 
baden, Germany, October 12-16, 
1959. 
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About AIC Members 


Dr. Everett G. McDonough, 
F.A.L.C., executive vice president of 
Evans Research & Development 
Corp., New York 17, N. Y., an- 
nounces that Dr. Kurt S. Konigs- 
bacher, F.A.I.C., has been appointed 
associate development manager. 

At Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., the following AIC members 
now hold the titles indicated: Dr. 
Robert M. Gold, F.A.1.C., senior 
research associate; Thomas T. 
Kashiwabara, A.A.1.C.,__ research 
supervisor; Dr. T. O. Norris, 
F.A.LC., director chemical research; 
John J. O'Connor, M.A.LC., re- 
search supervisor, and Daniel Spech- 
ler, F.A.L.C., research supervisor. 

Merritt L. Kastens, F.A.L.C., 
assistant director, Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, Calif., has 
been appointed to the newly consti- 
tuted 19-member Science Information 
Council of the National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 


LaWall & Harrisson 


RESEARCH & CONTROL LABORATORIES 
Div. |, 1921 Walnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Food & Drug 
PROBLEMS 


BACTERIOLOGICAL 


Pharmacological 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology @ Bacteriology Biochemistry 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1031 


Robert I. Wishnick, F.A.1.C., 
president of Continental Carbon 
Company, announces plans for the 
expansion of the company’s Carbon 
Black plant at Ponca City, Okla., to 
raise its capacity to 75,000,000 Ibs. 
of oil furnace blacks annually. 

Dr. William H. Bowman, 
F.A.L.C., general manager, Organic 
Chemicals Div., American Cyanam- 
id Co., New York 20, N. Y., an- 
nounces that Eugene C. Medcalf has 


been named manager of the inter- 
mediates department. 

Dr. Charles C. Price, F.A.I.C., 
director, Harrison Laboratory of 
Chemistry of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., speaking 
at the December 11 conference on 
chemical research, cited the rising cost 
of education in chemistry, and re- 
vealed that the annual budget of the 
Department is now over $900,000. 
There are 150 graduate students and 
120 undergradutes majoring in chem- 
istry, and 1100 other students taking 
chemistry courses at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

(See page 69 and following) 
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Time and Talents Wisely Used 


Dr. Bernard S. Friedman, F.A.LC. 


Research Associate, Sinclair Research Laboratories, Inc., Harvey, Illinois. 


(Acceptance address when the author received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC 
Chapter, Oct. 8, 1958, in Chicago, III.) 


I EE A. DuBRIDGE, president, 
4 California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, recently said: “There is no more 
... dificult problem for a free peo- 
ple than to identify, nurture and 
wisely use its own talents.”’ I should 
like to talk about how that last phrase, 
“wisely use its own talents,” applies 
to industry’s use of its chemists. 
According to the 1955 Fraser re- 
port, about 2/3 of the research chem- 
ists in the U.S. are employed by in- 
dustry. This means that in 1958 56,- 
000 of the 85,000 American Chemical 


Society members are working for in- 
dustrial establishments. 


But of these 56,000 industrial 
chemists, only about 20,000 or less 
are research scientists; the others do 
the very necessary work of laboratory 
assistants, analytical services, libra- 
rians, patent agents, chemical sales- 
men, technical service, market sur- 
veys, advertising, news writing, manu- 
facturing and administration. With- 
out the help of these team-mates the 
research scientist would be quite in- 
effective. 

The question is: How wisely does 
industry use these 20,000 research 
chemists? These the scientists 
whose ingenuity 
helped to give us new antibiotics and 
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other life-saving drugs, powerful in- 
secticides, synthetic fibres, 100-octane 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, plastics, 
rocket fuels, and lubricants for the 
trans-Atlantic jets. If it happens that 
these scientists were only moderately 
well-used, and in spite of that accom- 
plished all of these things, think how 
much more they could have done had 
their time and talents been fully util- 
ized! 

A second question is in order: How 
does each of these individual research 
chemists use himself? Does he ac- 
tually make wise use of his own time 
and talents? 

Let us see what a proficient re- 
search chemist does during his work- 
ing day. He is for the most part a 
kind of do-it-yourself trafic manager 
of research operations. He maintains 
between himself and others a flow of 
ideas, research suggestions, and re- 
ports. He arranges for the testing of 
research ideas (usually by himself). 
He designs the experiments, selects 
and requisitions the necessary equip- 
ment, chemicals and supplies. After a 
test is performed he distributes prod- 
ucts for analysis, and receives and re- 
cords the analytical data. To stream- 
line these operations he must keep 
them moving on the right track in 
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the right directions. This means the 
research chemist must have a good 
sense of value of time—his own time 
and that of his fellow workers and 
employer. 

Some people learn the value of time 
the hard way. In my graduate school 
days while I was working for Prof. 
Roger Adams, it was decided that we 
would synthesize some derivatives of 
possible value as local anaesthetics 
For this we needed a chlorinated ke- 
tone. Prof. Adams instructed me to 
order that from the supply house. 
This I did, but knowing that there 
would be some delay in the shipment 
of the chemical, I decided I would 
prepare some of it myself. So I ob- 
tained a cylinder of chlorine, redis- 
tilled a batch of commercial ketone 
we had on hand, set up equipment to 
chlorinate the ketone in the vapor 
phase, and within a week had a fair- 
ly large amount of the chlorinated ke- 
tone. Now all I had to do was fric- 
tionate the product to separate the 
pure compound. This required a more 
efficient distillation column than was 
available to us students, so | proceed- 
ed to design and pack one for this 
work, About then, Prof. Adams came 
by my lab, noticed all the equipment 
on my desk, and asked what I was 
up to. When he found out, he be- 
came quite angry and proceeded to 
give me a lecture on the value of a 
research chemist’s time. 

It was my job, he said, to syn- 
thesize chemicals never before pre- 
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pared, or those which could not be 
borrowed or purchased. One was not 
to spend his time making something 
that could be bought. If there was a 
delay in the purchase, there were oth- 
er experiments one could be doing 
which did not require special chemi- 
cals. . . . This was my most strik- 
ing lesson in the economics of re- 
search time. 

Another lesson in research economy 
was given me in my first year in an 
industrial laboratory. At Universal 
Oil Products, Prof. Ipatieff assigned 
me the task of synthesizing pure hy- 
drocarbons to be used in the studies 
he was undertaking. Being fresh out 
of a school noted for its interest in 
synthetic chemistry, I felt happy car- 
rying out this assignment. Every time 
I succeeded in getting a 10% in- 
crease of product from a well-known 
chemical reaction, | “glowed” with 
success. Slowly the truth dawned on 
me. Again I was preparing something 
that could be bought. Luckily for 
me, I was then assigned to study the 
action of certain catalysts on one of 
the pure hydrocarbons I had prepared 
—so the time spent on “preps” was 
not a total loss. 

I recall that Prof. Ipatieff told me 
as he told his other staff members: 
“Friedman, one-half of your time is 
for the company, and one-half is for 
your chemical soul.” He meant that 
one-half of our time would be devoted 
to development research and the oth- 
er half of our time (for our chemical 
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soul) would be devoted to the ex- 
ploratory research. 

We had a wonderful time working 
on that basis. Each of us had a per- 
sonal lab assistant or two who car- 
ried out a development project under 
our immediate supervision. We plan- 
ned the work of our assistants, cor- 
related the results, and wrote the re- 
ports. The rest of the time we catered 
to our chemical soul, exploring for 
new leads, searching the literature 
for new clues, doing experiments to 
elicit information on chemical 
mechanisms. It has been my experi- 
ence at U.O.P. and at Sinclair that 
many of our best industrial achieve- 
ments have been developed from the 
in work for one’s 


new 


clues uncovered 
chemical soul. 

The point is that by a wise bal- 
ance of exploratory and development 
research and with an adequate staff 
of laboratory assistants, a research 
chemist is able to make optimum use 
of his time and talents. 

What is it that the chemist needs in 
order to work effectively and profi- 
ciently ? Certainly he needs proper lab- 
adequate equipment 
and supplies, the latest instruments, 
an up-to-date library, help from the 
auxiliary staff, such as dishwashers, 
mechanicians, glass-blowers, janitors, 


oratory space, 


stenographers; he also requires engi- 
neering advice and coordination, pat- 
ent counsel, and finally stimulating 
and intelligent leadership. In most of 
our industrial laboratories these facili- 


ties and services are furnished as a 
matter of course. In fact we chemists 
are inclined to accept them without 
wondering how much this costs per 
man, that is per research chemist. In 
1954 the NSF Survey indicated an 
overall cost, for each man doing re- 
search, including salary and overhead, 
of about $20,000 to $23,000. In 1958 
the figure should be about $25,000. 
If reckoned on the basis of research 
chemist or scientist, the figure will be 
near $35,000. 

Is the research chemist worth all 
this money? The answer is, “It de- 
pends upon whether or not proper 
use is being made of the research 
chemist—how he uses himself, and 
how the company uses him.” Do I 
imply that there are companies that 
will spend that kind of money to pro- 
vide all those services mentioned, and 
still not use the research chemist to 
his, and their own, best advantage? 
I do imply that. But I should make 
one thing clear. I am not talking 
about my own company, or even about 
the petroleum industry, but about a 
problem of the unwise use of chem- 
ists which does exist in some of our 
major industrial research establish- 
ments, 

This brings me to the main point. 
These industrial laboratories, few in 
number but employing a great many 
chemists, simply do not furnish ade- 
quate numbers of personal assistants 
to their research chemists. Perhaps | 
had better define my terms. By re- 
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search chemist, | mean a person who 
possesses creative talent and intellec- 
tual curiosity, who has had the req- 
uisite experience and training or- 
dinarily obtained in graduate school 
and/or while on the job. A college 
graduate fresh from school is not yet 
a research chemist; he must work as 
a personal assistant or apprentice to 
a qualified research chemist until he 
obtains the necessary experience and 
training. But this is not enough. He 
mus? eventually demonstrate creative- 
ness, resourcefulness and good re- 
search judgment before he can make 
the grade. There is no closed caste 
system based on college or graduate 
school degrees, at least not at Sinclair. 
As the apprentice grows in skill and 
knowledge and exercises ingenuity, 
he will be given small projects, then 
larger, more difficult ones, until one 
day he is functioning as fully quali- 
fied research chemist supervising his 
own assistants or apprentices. 

Let us think about it this way. 
Suppose you were a laboratory direc- 
tor with X dollars to spend for a re- 
search staff. With these X dollars 
you could employ 6 Ph.D.’s (or 
equivalent), or 12 assistants, or else 
you could have 4 of each. What would 
you do? Some coinpanies would hire 
the 6 “doctors,” and perhaps from a 
certain view that would be a kind of 
bargain (greater total scientific ex- 
perience and training, and a larger 
variety of skills). But let us ask, what 
kind of a bargain is it for the research 
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scientist who must work without an 
assistant? What he often will find 
is that he has bought a job where most 
of the time he will not be doing the 
work for which he was trained. He 
would be like a physician taking care 
of his patients in a hospital where 
there were no nurses, technicians or 
internes. 

A company employing a low ratio 
of assistants to research chemists is 
not getting full value from its in- 
vestment in research salaries. For one 
thing, such a company will be han- 
dicapped by not having available these 
research assistants whom it can call 
up to take over sales, technical serv- 
ice, administrative, operating, and 
patent jobs, as these open up. Our re- 
search organization, and others, have 
made good use of this stockpile of 
potential talents. Many Sinclair ex- 
ecutives in administrative, sales, tech- 
nical service, and refinery departments 
got their start as laboratory assistants. 

I know many arguments have been 
advanced against the idea of personal 
assistants for research chemists. At a 
recent panel discussion of the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, one research director said, 
“I’m not going to give an assistant 
to the research chemist so that he can 
sit with his feet on the desk.” I would 
not, either. But I would judge each 
case on the basis of research output. 
Let us not mistake physical activities 
(the movement of arms, legs, and 
bodies) for productive effort; and the 
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lack of physical activity for day- 
dreaming. One good idea from a 
crystal-gazer may be worth millions of 
calories of physical activity. One 
thing more: When he made the quot- 
ed remark, was not the research di- 
rector already admitting that the as- 
sistant can carry out the same labo- 
ratory experiments as did the research 
chemist he is helping? 

Some research directors have ar- 
gued that many Ph.D.’s lack crea- 
tivity and the ability to push a proj- 
ect to completion, that it would net 
greatly increase their output to give 
them laboratory assistants. I agree 
that it would be a waste to provide 
the research chemist with an assistant 
if the researcher did not make intel- 
ligent use of his own time and that 
of his team mate. Each and every 
chemist must be considered on an in- 
dividual basis. It is unwise to estab- 
lish a general policy of no assistants 
bceause of poor results obtained with 
a few of the staff. 

Another panelist at the A.C.S. ses- 
sion stated that he was not too con- 
cerned about a research chemist nor 
working at his top level of skills all 
the time. He did not believe it pos- 
sible for a human being to function 
as a creative chemist for long stretch- 
es; the chemist would need something 
to do when he was not “creating.” I 
agree that a chemist can not be cre- 
ative all the time, but that does not 
mean he should spend the whole day 
watching drops come out of a fun- 
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nel into a Grignard reaction pot. No, 
not even one hour, for this is what a 
high school graduate can do just as 
well. 

Let us free our research man from 
routine tasks so that he will have 
time to correlate and evaluate data; 
time to plan and devise new experi- 
ments; time to search the literature 
for new leads and to keep abreast of 
new developments; time to converse 
with fellow scientists and engineers; 
time to dream up and try out the 
“crazy” new idea; time to talk to 
salesmen and to look through cata- 
logues for new chemicals and equip- 
ment; time to attend technical meet- 
ings and lectures; time to do all this 
while his assistant keeps the all-im- 
portant experimentation going for- 
ward on his projects. 

One director remarked that many 
discoveries have been made as a re- 
sult of close observations of chemical 
reactions to note color changes, ap- 
pearance of precipitates, heat evolu- 
tion, etc., and for that reason he 
wanted his research chemists to run 
each and every experiment. He, there- 
fore, would go slow in providing as- 
sistants to these chemists. I suppose 
this is the director who is happy to 
see the Ph.D. watching the drops 
coming out of a funnel because one 
day he might note something unusual 
happening in the flask. This is a good 
way to squander research money. 
The research chemist will want to do 
the crucial experiment himself, but he 
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should let his assistant run the follow- 
up tests under his close supervision. 
The research chemist should spend 
most of his time in the same room 
(working at his desk or at the bench) 
where he can supervise each test. If 
the results of an experiment show up 
unexpectedly poor, or are unusual, 
then would be the appropriate time 
for the research chemist to take over 
and re-do the experiment himself. 


Some scientists work more effec- 
tively alone, and some projects are so 
difficult, complex, or delicate, that on- 
ly the most highly trained scientists 
can carry out the necessary experi- 
These 
neither want, nor need, an assistant. 
But if their 
amount of 


mental manipulations. men 


work involved a fair 


repetitive and routine 
operations, which an assistant could 
do, | would try to educate them about 
the facts of life concerning the wise 


use of their talents. 


If we regard ourselves, and wish 
to be so regarded by others, as pro- 
fessional chemists, let us live up to 
the minimum standards of a profes- 
sional as defined by the late Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis and now part 
of the Taft-Hartley Act: Here are 
three of these minimum standards 
that should give us some thought: 


(1) His work shall be predominately 
intellectual and varied in character as 
opposed to routine mental, manual, me- 
chanical, or physical work. (And I 
submit, this excludes much of the work- 
day operations now being performed by 
research chemists.) 


(2) His work shall involve the con- 
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sistent exercise of discretion and judg- 

ment in its performance. (Does that 

mean counting drops?) 

(3) His work shall require knowl- 
edge of an advanced type in a field of 
science which knowledge is customarily 
acquired by a prolonged course of spe- 
cialized intellectual instruction and 
study in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. (Does one require all that knowl- 
edge to take a melting point?) 

The beginner must learn by doing. 
If he is to supervise an assistant, the 
research chemist must have had prior 
personal experience with the manip- 
ulations or the equipment. General- 
ly, it takes a year or two to get this 
experience, but even this period of 
indoctrination can be foreshortened, 
and the safety of the laboratory in- 
creased, by putting the “green Ph.D.” 
with an experienced assistant who 
will show him the ropes during his 
period of “basic-training.” I was lucky 
to have a most competent assistant in 
my first years in industry. He taught 
me how to operate high pressure auto- 
claves and flow reactor equipment, 
and how to handle hazardous chemi- 
cals. He even drilled me in how to 
keep a good record of the lab experi- 
ments in my research notebook. 

The problem of proper use of sci- 
entific personnel is not a new one; it 
has received considerable attention in 
the past. So much progress has been 
made in the last decade by the petro- 
leum industry, for example, that I 
was afraid that in devoting this paper 
to the subject, I would be belaboring 
a dead issue. However, I have been 
assured by friends and acquaintances 
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in some of the major chemical and 
pharmaceutical companies that it is 
not at all a dead issue. My estimate 
is that one-fourth to one-third of the 
country’s research chemists are inad- 
equately or improperly used through 
their own fault and that of their 
management. 

However, there are reasons for be- 
ing optimistic about the future. 
Chemists are more aware of the need 
to make wiser use of their own time 
and talents, and it is reasonable to 
expect that research managements 
will look into this matter as we call 
attention to it. 


We can foresee a time when salary 
differentials will make it even more 
mandatory for management to see 
that the “doctor operates and the 
nurse sterilizes the instruments.” 


We can foresee the time when the 
professional societies which claim to 
represent the chemists’ best interests 
will take effective steps to promote 
their best usage. And in this I hope 
the AIC will lead the way. 


We can expect that our graduate 
schools will in the future send us 
highly trained scientists who have 
been taught to make wise use of their 
time and talents (and who will not 
accept positions in industrial labora- 
tories where research chemists are 
seen frittering their efforts away on 
repetitive, routine operations). 

Making proper use of research 
chemists is a two-way job. It calls for 
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management to do its share by sup- 
plying personal laboratory assistants 
or apprentices as needed. It calls for 
research chemists to make sure their 
time and talents are wisely used—to 
the end that they will have more to 
show for their own efforts over the 
years; to the end that they will ren- 
der greater service to their employ- 
ers, and to the end that they will re- 
turn the greatest good to that so- 
ciety which made possible both their 
training and work opportunity. 


If we go to such great pains to 
identify and educate our none-too- 
numerous gifted children and seek to 
inspire them to become the nation’s 
scientists of tomorrow, who, we hope, 
will discover the cure for cancer, in- 
vent the fuel for the space-ship to the 
moon, develop an economic process 
for desalting sea water, and perhaps 
give us the weapon to wage peace 
instead of war—if we go to such 
pains to find and nurture these rare 
talents, let us be real sure each and 
every one of them is, in the end, 
properly used—wisely used. 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
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Bernard 5. Friedman, Chemist and Citizen | 


Dr. Johan A. Bjorksten, F.A.LC. 
President, Bjorksten Research Laboratories for Industry, Inc., 
Madison, Wisconsin 


(Presented when Dr. Friedman received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter, 
Oct. 8, 1958, at the Furniture Club of America, Chicago, III.) 


HUNDRED miles S. W. from here in Streator, Illinois, 
Was born the hero of today, a nice and healthy boy. 

In school he did so very well that at 12 years of age 

He graduated from 8th grade, and felt like a sage. 


Three years of high school was enough, and to the best of knowledge 
When aged 15 our Bernard was qualified for college. 


But since his family was large, and money not aplenty 
Bernard then earned his way by selling shoes, till nearly 20. 
Ambition seized him then, and prodded by his father 
He said, “I know I can sell shoes, but I'd go to college rather.” 
Working his way half time he still made the highest marks in town 


But he kept shifting subjects, till the Dean called him in, 
with a frown, 


And said, “Friedman, you may be brilliant but you have 
to settle down 


And furthermore I'll recall to mention in this respect 


You have had no science at all, and this you must promptly correct.’ 


So Bernie, scared almost stiff, rushed into the first classroo 
he could see 


And that happened to be one where they just taught chemistry. 
The subject caught his fancy; he stuck to it with intent 
And he got his degree in °30 in the top one per cent. 

Teaching at Illinois he earned his living and paid his loan 


And helped his younger brothers to build careers of their own. 
He concentrated on work, but from the city’s din 


He would go home and relax with piano and violin. 


After three years of teaching he entered industry. 


He had offers from petroleum and also from pharmacy. 

But Egloft and Ipatieff won out and he went with UOP 

And joined them in laying the groundwork of petrochemistry. 
The next speaker tells more about that—so I shall go on 
And tell about Bernie’s lovely wife and daughter and son: 
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In 1938 he married his college sweetheart Estelle 
Whom he had met at a dance at his frat, where she was the belle. 
I'd like to introduce Alice, their daughter, as pretty as she is smart 
She’s a sophomore in high school, interested in piano and art. 
Their son Richard has won a national merit award and a prize 
in German as well 
He is studying physics and engineering in Ithaca, at Cornell. 
In 1948 Bernard joined the staff of Sinclair 
And many are the deeds of skill which he accomplished there. 
But with all other interests, again and then again 
He was of help to friends and colleagues as an active citizen. 
He was chairman of committees of our Institute and ACS 
And the Chicago Technical Societies Council he helped rescue 
from dire distress. 
He helped to plan and organize the Chicago Conference on 
Youth Career 
And through the shoals and currents this endeavor did he steer. 
On the Mayor’s Committee for School Board Nomination 
He represented the technical societies with distinction and elation. 
He served as president of the Technical Societies Council and 
chairman of Chicago AIC 
And if anyone enjoyed the liking of his colleagues it was he. 
Now he is also chairman-elect of Chicago American Chemical Society 
And of all the chairmen they’ve had he will be the most polite 
and quiety. 
Along with all he has served as director at Temple, Schools, 
Journals, and Society. 
Of committees domestic and foreign, Boy Scouts and Parent-Teacher 
Association, with alacrity and anxiety. 
To specify and count still more the night would not suffice 
And therefore I shall yield the floor, but first I'll summarize: 


Toward high goals in Science 
You've traveled far, Bernard. 
Hard work and self-reliance 
Have gained their just reward. 
Your self-less deeds are ample, 
I come to it again, 
You've set us an example— 
Chemist and Citizen. 
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Bernard Friedman—A Creative 
Chemist at Work 


Prof. William E. Parham 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Presented when Dr. Friedman received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter, 
Oct. 8, 1958, at Chicago, Ill.) 


N my first meeting with Bernard 

Friedman, six years ago, I was 
impressed with the rapidity with 
which he turns out good ideas; his 
remarkable productivity in the labo- 
ratory; his 
ganic chemistry, and his broad knowl- 
edge of the chemical literature. It 


enthusiasm toward or- 


was to recognize in him the 


qualities of a truly outstanding re- 


easy 


search chemist. 

An Illini myself, I feel that Ber- 
nard got off to an exceptionally good 
start by choosing the University of 
Illinois as his school for graduate 
study. But unlike the average stu- 
dent, he had some trouble choosing 
a major field of specialization. At 
first it was analytical chemistry, then 
biological chemistry, and finally or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Two papers resulted from his re- 
search in analytical chemistry: one 
with Prof. G. F. Smith of perchloric 
acid fame on the conversion of bari- 
um perchlorate to perchloric acid; 
and one with Prof. D.T. Englis on 
the detection of broth additives. This 
work on broth additives created an 
a 
problem but the almost impossible 


unusual problem—not chemical 


task of protecting his cans of chicken 
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soup from marauding classmates. He 
solved this problem by the simple ex- 
pedient of labeling the cans, ‘Pre- 
served with Formaldehyde!” 

Bernard found it possible to com- 
bine his interests in biologica! chem- 
istry and organic chemistry by doing 
research under Prof. Roger Adams. 
His first assignment was to synthesize 
some compounds which might be bet- 
ter local anaesthetics than Novacain. 
The syntheses were highly successful ; 
however, as is not uncommon in me- 
dicinal research, “the patients died.” 
Using petrochemical terms one would 
say the drugs were corrosive to hu- 
man beings. 

The next project with Dr. Adams 
was the study of the structure of the 
yellow pigment in cottonseed, which 
often caused poisoning of cattle feed- 
ing on cottonseed meal. This diffi- 
cult problem had been tackled be- 
fore by such eminent scientists as Paul 
Karrer of Switzerland and E. P. 
Clark of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Bernard said that he did 
not spoil this problem by solving it; 
however, he contributed some work 
dealing with butadiene adducts of 
gossypol. 

Prof. Adams was president or pres- 
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ident-elect of the A.C.S. during these 
years, and was often away from the 
campus on speaking tours. When 
Bernard would hit a real snag in his 
research on gossypol, he felt free to 
tackle problems on his own. One of 
these, a method for adding a 5-mem- 
bered ring to the 9,10 position of 
phenanthrene, was described in his 
thesis. Another of these ideas ap- 
peared sensational enough to prompt 
Bernard to write it down on paper 
and dash to the registrar’s office to 
have it notarized for possible patent 
protection. Thus Bernard had his 
first introduction to patent law, when 
he was later informed that the wit- 
ness to a patent proposal must under- 
stand the invention. The idea was a 
good one. Bernard suggested that a 
sugar group be attached to potential 
drugs to solublize them in blood—a 
substitute for salt functions which 
are frequently corrosive. Essentially 
the same idea was subsequently and 
independently published by Prof. 
Karrer in Switzerland, and has been 
the subject of some interest to phar- 
maceutical research. 


Bernard completed work for the 
doctorate and joined Universal Oil 
Products Company in February 1936. 
Here it was his good fortune to come 
under the direction of Prof. Ipatieff, 
the great pioneer in high pressure, 
catalytic chemistry (also first winner 
of the Honor Scroll Award of the 
Chicago AIC Chapter). 


As a member of the Ipatieff team, 
Bernard worked on the reactions of 
pure hydrocarbons. Some of the re- 
sults of these studies, published with 
Ipatieff, Pines, and Schmerling, in- 
clude: 

Cross-polymerization of Propene with 
Iso-olefins. 

Some Unusual Reactions in the Re- 
action of Isobutene and Diisobutylene 
with Phenol. 

Abnormal Addition of Thiol Com- 
pounds with Olefins. 

Methods of Identifying Alkyl Phenyl 
Sulfides. 

Synthesis of Pure Hydrocarbons. 
He also worked on problems of 

immediate practical interest. In one 
of these he found what was causing 
the poor performance of some of the 
U.O.P. licensed commercial polymer- 
ization plants. His recommendation 
that water washing towers be in- 
stalled to remove the trouble-making 
ammonia in olefin feed stocks solved 


the problem. 


After a few years with Ipatieff, 
Friedman was made a project leader. 
With the help of George Hervert he 
studied methods of preparing syn- 
thetic detergents from thermal gas- 
oline. This work was successful and 
a_ satisfactory detergent prepared 
from thermal gasoline and toluene 
was the result. 


Next came a long period on high 
pressure processes, such as catalytic 
reforming to make high octane gas- 
oline for automobiles, and hydro- 
cracking to make aviation gasoline. 
Several patents were filed to cover 
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the results of these studies. In one of 
these, Friedman anticipates an opera- 
tion that is currently of interest to 
the petroleum industry; a combina- 
tion process whereby the hydrogen 
produced in a reforming step is util- 
ized in a hydrocracking step to pro- 
duce high octane light gasoline and 
low octane heavy naphtha suitable for 
feed to the reformer. 

About 1943 the management of 
most leading petroleum companies 
decided to stop all research on reform- 
ing since the process based on molyb- 
dena catalyst was operating quite un- 
satisfactorily on a commercial scale. 
Bernard argued persistently for con- 
tinuation of research for a newer and 
better catalyst, but instead he was 
asked to undertake a project on the 
separation of pure components from 
hydrocarbon mixtures. Bernard’s ar- 
gument that U.O.P.’s chief 
source of income would come from 


was 


gasoline processing royalties and not 
from separation operations—for the 
latter was only of interest to petro- 
chemicals which were but a drop in 
the bucket, volume-wise, at the time. 
Future events were to prove Ber- 
nard both right and wrong. Some 
years later Val Haensel was to de- 
velop a new reforming catalyst that 
rendered all previous operations ob- 
solete. But the last decade 
petrochemical operations of the 
oil companies have been greatly 
panded, and the need for separation 
processes has grown accordingly. 


in 
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Bernard did study separation proc- 
esses. Some novel results of his work 
were covered in patents including: 

1. The Use of 4g,PO,/H,PO, Solutions 

for Separation of Lower Olefins. 

2. The Use of RSO,Ag/RSO,H Solu- 
tions for Separation of Aromatics, 
and 

3. Similar Use of Dinitriles. 


Bernard left U.O.P. in 1945 to 
join a small plastics outfit as its tech- 
nical director. Here Bernard did a 
little lab work, a lot of expediting, 
and even supervised some selling and 
business operations. However, he was 
unhappy with the lack of research ac- 
tivity, and so after a year resigned to 
become director of the newly estab- 
lished Basic Chemistry Division of 
the Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Branch in Philadelphia. 
Here he planned and ordered the 
equipment for a new laboratory, but 
a cut in manpower was ordered by 
Congress, and the Chemistry Divi- 
sion found itself with a well-equipped 
laboratory, a director, a stenographer, 
but only two or three chemists. A 
patient man might have waited until 
the manpower problem was resolved ; 
however, Dr. Friedman has never 
been patient as far as research pro- 
ductivity is concerned. 

Back to industry he went in 1948 
to take the job of assistant director 
of the Catalysis Research Division at 
the Sinclair Research Laboratories in 
Harvey, IIl. 

He was now past the much dis- 
cussed age bracket of 25-35 when sci- 
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. .. CREATIVE CHEMIST AT WORK 


entists are supposed to be most cre- 
ative. If this is true it certainly did 
not apply to Dr. Friedman, for this 
was the beginning of his most pro- 
ductive period of research. He did the 
pioneering work on the Sinclair proc- 
ess for making naphthalene from pe- 
troleum. Patents have been issued in 
his name as inventor or co-inventor 
covering such developments as: 


1. A process for expanding the chain 


length of dienes by condensation with 
ethylene. 

A process for converting olefins to 
alcohols. 

Intact alkylation of aromatics with 
scission-susceptible olefins. 

Recovery of residual oil from de- 
pleted fields by miscible drive, and 
Reforming with carbon catalyst. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
Bernard is justly proud of the pat- 
ent on oil recovery from depleted 
fields since this process and its modifi- 
cations may result in recovery of 
many millions of barrels from “de- 


pleted” fields. 


He has published papers on the 
mechanism alkylation 
with branched olefins. Several others 
are being readied for delivery at the 
1959 World Petroleum Congress and 
the 1959 A.C.S. meeting. Many more 
of his processes are covered by patent 


of aromatic 


applications now on file. 

Bernard is author or co-author of 
over 20 publications in technical jour- 
nals and has some 35 patents and ap- 
plications to his credit. But last, and 
far from least, is the high regard by 
which he is held by his associates. He 
is truly an inspiring example of a 
research chemist to his associates. 
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Presentation 


to Dr. Friedman 
HE Honor Scroll Award of the 
Chicago AIC Chapter was pre- 
sented to Dr. Bernard S. Friedman, 
F.A.I1.C., research associate, Sinclair 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Harvey, 
Ill., October 8, 1958, at a dinner 
meeting at The Furniture Club of 
America, Chicago, IIl., preceded by a 
reception through the courtesy of Sin- 
clair Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Albert S. Henick of the Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute, 
chairman of the Chapter, presided. 
Dr. Johan A. Bjorksten, president, 
Bjorksten Research Laboratories for 
Industry, Inc., Madison, Wisconsin, 
spoke on “Bernard Friedman—Chem- 
ist and Citizen.” Prof. William E. 
Parham of the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn.,  dis- 
cussed “Bernard Friedman—a Cre- 
ative Chemist at Work.” Dr. Emil 
Ott, AIC president, presented the 
Honor Scroll to Dr. Friedman, who 
responded with an address on “Time 
and Talent Wisely Used.” (See pre- 
ceding pages for these papers.) 


The citation on the Honor Scroll 
to Dr. Friedman reads: 

. . in grateful recognition of his 
long and devoted service in promot- 
ing the profession of chemists, of 
his constructive leadership in civic, 
vocational and technical organiza- 
tions and of his many contributions 
to the science of chemistry. 
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ittle, Juc. 


ADL offers experience and capabil- 
ity in: 

¢ Corporate Planning and Organization 
« Advanced Research and Engineering 
¢ Product Research and Development 

¢ Production Engineering 


« Market Analysis and Sales Planning 


ADL scientists and engineers work 
closely with client organizations in 
performing assigned work through 
any desired stage of development. 


Consultants to Industry 
SINCE 1886 


Cambridge New York Chicago Washington 


Frontisco Son © Edinburgh 


The Serious Problem 


of Depreciation 

Because of inflation, the cost of re- 
placing a facility today is consider- 
ably higher than its original cost 20 
or more years ago. Yet, for tax con- 
siderations, depreciation allowances 
are currently based on the relatively 
small number of dollars originally 
paid for such facilities. These allow- 
ances are quite insufficient to equal 
what now has to be paid out when 
the old facilities are modernized or 
replaced. Our records show that a 
coke oven battery constructed in 1924 
had increased in cost by 468% when 
replaced in 1953. In another instance, 
battery construction costs in 1947 
spiralled some 123% by 1957. When 
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depreciation is calculated on original 
costs, United States Steel, and all oth- 
er companies, are caught in an infla- 
tionary vise. When real depreciation 
is under-stated, profits are over-stated, 
and this results in an erosion of capi- 
tal through taxation. 
—Bennet S$. Chapple, Jr. 


(Speaking before the 38th 
National Meeting of the 
AIChE) 


Education Directed 
to Mediocrity 


The essential difficulty with our 
education today is that it is directed 
toward mediocrity. Through a mis- 
guided attempt to serve the demo- 
cratic principle of equal rights for all, 
we have merely succeeded in reduc- 
ing educational standards to the near- 
vanishing point. Because we know 
and understand the need for educated 
men in the world today, we must ac- 
cept the responsibility for doing some- 
thing about this problem. And since 
the only practicable solution at this 
late date seems to be that of insuring 
the very best training for the excep- 
tionally talented individual, this is 
what must be done, and it is part of 
our responsibility to see that it is 
done. We cannot acquiesce in low 
standards. 

—B. D. Thomas 
Battelle Technical Review 


Corning Glass Works announces 
that it will establish a branch plant 
in Australia for the manufacture of 
television bulbs. 


Arthur DD 
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Communications 


Interim Report from Alaska 
To the Editor: 

The thermometer has been 40 to 
50 below zero since January 4... or 
it may be fatigue from the heavier 
schedule during the Fall that has 
dulled my spirit a bit . . . but I did 
put together a framework for the 
paper and shall, when things fit to- 
gether, write it up and send it along 
for a future issue of THe CHEM- 

Dr. John R. Bowman, F.A.LC., 
and his wife (who spent the holidays 
in Fairbanks to see how Alaskans live 
in the winter) seemed to have had 
an unusual time. He was here over a 
week before it got colder than about 
15 below. He went to Point Barrow. 
While he was gone, the cold moved 
in, so he got all the benefits of the 
Alaskan scene . . . but he really took 
care of himself .. . 

—Dr. William Wilson, F.A.1.C. 

University of Alaska. 


Request to Reprint 
To the Editor: 

We would like permission to re- 
print in Jsotopics, a publication of the 
Cleveland Section of the American 
Chemical Society, an article which ap- 
peared in Vol. XXXV, No. 9, of 
Tue Cuemist. The article is by Dr. 
Otto Eisenschiml and is entitled, 
“The Scientific Manpower Prob- 
lem.” 

—Edward A. Fletcher, 
Editor, Isotopics. 


— 
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Also a Challenge to the 
Student 
To the Editor: 

Thank you for the article on THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Enclosed are copies of our December 
You will find 
your story on page 9. 


issue of Chemistry. 


May we have permission to reprint 
“A Chemist Looks at Solar Energy,” 
(by Merritt L. Kastens, F.A.I.C.) 
Tue Cuemist, Jan., in Chemistry? 
I feel this would be an excellent ar- 
ticle for our purpose of interesting 
students in the field of chemistry—a 
challenge to the student, as well as 
to the creative chemist . 

—Elisabeth Mitchell, 
Assistant Editor, Chemistry. 


Wants Format of 
‘The Chemist’ Changed 


To the Secretary: 

I should like to see the Council, 
the Board of Directors, and the Edi- 
tor of THe CHEMIST consider chang- 
ing the format of the publication. 
Both dignity and lasting value would 
be served by increasing the page size 
to 844” x 11%” (standard for most 
publications) and by separating the 
contents into a “Transactions” sec- 
tion and a “Current Affairs” section. 
Such a change would have several 
advantages. 

(1) Page size would conform to 
that of other journals and it would 
therefore stack better on bookshelves. 

(2) Being of standard page size, 
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it would no doubt better please ad- 
vertisers who have already-prepared 
cuts and copy. 

(3) It would permit the publica- 
tion of longer articles of more lasting 
value. 

(4) It would add to the dignity 
of the publication vs. the present 
form which tends to look something 
like an advertiser's flier. 

If it is thought impractical to make 
all of the above changes, some con- 
sideration might be given to chang- 
ing the publication schedule: issuing 
the above “Transactions” bi-monthly 
instead of monthly, and on the odd 
months issuing one- or two-page leaf- 
lets of current affairs and announce- 
ments. 

—Dr. F. A. Lowenheim, F.A.1.C. 

Rahway, N. J. 

Editor’s Note: The Council has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider THE 
Cuemist and make recommendations. All 
ideas from AIC members concerning the 
publication will be welcome. 


Conclusion Confirmed 
By Survey 

Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.I.C., 
writing on “The Scientific Manpow- 
er Problem” in THe Cuemist (Sep- 
tember 1958), concluded that scholar- 
ships were not the answer to the prob- 
lem of attracting students to science, 
because students want from life these 
three things: “Income, Recognition, 
Security.” 

Robert E. Iffert, specialist for fac- 
ulty and student services in the fed- 
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eral Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, in December re- 
ported the results of a study by the 
Department which confirms Dr. Ei- 
senschiml’s conclusion. 

The survey indicated that “buying 
students with offers of scholarships is 
a frustrating experience if the ob- 
jective is to get able students through 
college. The most important single 
reason given by able students for 
withdrawal from college was lack of 
interest, or motivation .. . A dan- 
gling dollar, whether proffered by 
Uncle Sam or good old dad, will not 
buy motivation.” 


The Great Challenge 


The greatest intellectual challenge 
in the world today is the composition 
and function of the single living cell 
. « « The story of life in the basic cell 
—the unit of which all other living 
things are composed—is the thing we 
must understand. When we do, we 
may be able to eradicate disease . . . 

—Dr. E. C. Pollard 
Yale University 


Application of Thermoanalytical Research 
Techniques —- Thermogravimetry, Differ- 
ential Thermal Analysis, Thermo-Volu- 
metry — Development of Laboratory and 
Control Instrumentation 


GORDON and CAMPBELL 
Consulting Chemists 
Foods, Pharmaceuticals, Minerals, 
Cosmetics, Metals, Ceramics, Polymers 
Sav! Gordon, Ph.D. 12 Brookfield Way 
Clement Campbell Morristown, N. J. 
JEfferson 8-7969 
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The 324th meeting of the AIC 
Council was held December 9, 1958, 
at the Chemists’ Club, New York, 
N. Y. at 6:00 p.m., with President 
Emil Ott presiding. 

The following officers, councilors, 
or alternates were present: Dr. M. 
Bender, Dr. D. M. Gans, Dr. L. 
A. Hall, Dr. H. B. Hass, K. M. 
Herstein, Dr. F. A. Hessel, Dr. D. 
B. Keyes, Dr. W. E. Kuhn, Dr. J. 
H. Nair, Dr. Emil Ort, Dr. W. R. 
Sullivan, Dr. Max Tishler, Dr. J. 
L. Wilson, and M. B. Williams. 
O. B. J. Fraser, to report for the 
Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations, and Vera Kimball were 
present. 

President Ott reported that he had 
presented Charters to the new Pied- 
mont and Midwest Chapters, and 
that he had spoken at the December 
meeting of the Niagara Chapter. He 
was impressed with the intensity of 
interest in AIC objectives. “The need 
is there. The AIC is there. All we 
require is sufficient help to implement 
our activities.” 

Upon motion, the By-laws were 
amended to indicate that the dues for 
the 1959-1960 fiscal year will be: 
Fellows $15.00; Members $10.00, 
and Associates $5.00. 


The Committee on Honorary 
Members recommended that three 
AIC members be given Honorary 


Membership during the 1959-1960 
year. These names were approved 


Highlights of the AIC Council Meeting 


and will be announced at the AIC 
Luncheon to be held at the 1959 An- 
nual Meeting in Atlantic City, N.J. 

The Council concurred in the re- 
commendations for Chapter areas as 
made by the Committee on Chapter 
Activities (see page 540, December 
CHEMIST), but requested that the 
Secretary ask the Chapters if they ap- 
prove the territory assigned to them. 

A petition of AIC members in the 
Texas area for a Southwest Chapter 
was presented, and this new Chapter 
was approved. 

The AIC representatives to the 
AAAS Council were instructed to in- 
form our Council at its next meeting 
of any professional resolutions which 
may have been adopted by the AAAS 
Council. 

The Committee on Ethics recom- 
mended that a period be placed after 
the word “advancement” in Point 11 
of the Code of Ethics, and that the 
remainder of the statement be omitted 
to eliminate some of the misunder- 
standing that has occurred in the in- 
terpretation of Point 11. This recom- 
mendation was adopted. Point 11 
now reads: “He shall not use any 
unfair, questionable 
methods of securing professional work 


improper, or 


or advancement.” 

Dr. Hall, chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Implement AIC Objec- 
tives, presented the subject of THE 
Cuemist, followed by a lively dis- 
cussion. Upon motion, the President 
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was asked to appoint a Committee to 
study the matter; to determine the 
philosophy and policy for the publica- 
tion; and to recommend what its ob- 
jectives should be and how to im- 
plement them. 

President Ott appointed the fol- 
lowing Committee to study THE 
CHEMIST: 

Dr. Max Tishler, chairman 

Dr. Lloyd A. Hall 

Dr. Arthur C. Cope 

Dr. Wayne FE. Kuhn as ex-officio 

Dr. Sullivan reported on plans for 
the New Jersey Chapter’s meetings. 
(See Professional Appointments,” 
this issue. ) 

Mr. Williams announced that the 
Southern Research Institute, through 
the chairman of the Alabama Chap- 
ter, Dr. C. E. Feazel, had printed 
and donated to the AIC the petition 
forms to be used in the formation of 
new Chapters. 

Dr. Wilson stated that the Twin 
City Chapter has 37 members, over 
two-thirds of whom attend meetings 
regularly. Lawrence Flett, Hon. 
AIC spoke at the Twin City Chap- 
ter meeting November 12. The Chap- 
ter is planning for the AIC Annual 
Meeting to be held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 11-13, 1960. 

Dr. Gans reported that the north- 
ern district of the Ohio Chapter had 
participated in the 10th Annual Din- 
ner of the Chemical Professions of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Herstein announced the meet- 
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36th Year 


ANALYSES 

EVALUATIONS 

CONSULTATION 

for PURITY, QUALITY, SAFETY 

BERNARD L. OSER, Ph.D., Director 

MAURICE AY. at 58th ST., MASPETH 78, N.Y.C. 
FF Formerly FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 


ing schedule of the New York Chap- 
ter. (See “Professional Appoint- 
ments” this issue.) 

Mr. Fraser presented the interim 
report of the Committee on Employ- 
er-Employee Relations. 

Three new members of the Advi- 
sory Board of THe CHEMIST were 
approved for appointment: Bernard 
E. Schaar, P. J. Wood, and Dr. 
Joseph F. Abere to replace retiring 
members. 

Mr. Williams, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Chapter Activities, reported 
that interest had been expressed for 
the formation of AIC Chapters in 
San Francisco, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Syracuse, and Pittsburgh. 
The most effective Chapter unit 
would have from 50 to 200 members, 
covering a radius of not more than 
25 miles. 

The Secretary’s report 
that we now have a total active mem- 
bership of 2849. 

The President 


showed 


announced with 
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HIGHLIGHTS . 


deep regret the deaths of the follow- 
ing members: 


Robert Joseph Gnaedinger, 
F.A.LC., September 23, 1958. 
Dr. A. Stuart Hunter, 
F.A.LC., October 2, 1958. 
Harry S. Pickering, 
Emeritus Fellow, November 1958. 


The following Fellows were giv- 
en Emeritus status: 
Dr. William D. Coolidge 


Harry M. Larmour 
Zygfryd Rudolf 


The following new members were 
elected : 


FELLOWS 


Bankston, Lowry W. 
Ammunition Inspection Specialist, 
Field Service Dir., Bldg. 5681, 
Army Rocket & Guided Missile Agency, 
Redstone Arsenal, Alabama. 
Bucher, Robert L. 
Chemical Sales Engineer, 
Skelly Oil Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cason, Dr. Louis F. 
Senior Chemist, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
2301 Hudson —— St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Conant, Dr. John W. 
Senior Research Chemist, 
Grand River Chemical 
Div. of Deere & Company, Pryor, Okla. 
DeSimone, John A. 
Supervisor of Parenteral Drugs, 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, 
Morris Plains, N. J. 
Flynt, Loraine 
Assistant Branch Chemist, 
The Coca-Cola Company, 
P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Gier, Dr. Delta W. 
Professor and Chairman, 
Dept. of Chemistry, Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri. 
Guthrie, William D. 
Research Chemist, 
Southern Chemical Cotton Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hemphill, Julian 
Staff Chemist, The Coca-Cola Company, 
P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Hopper, Everett S. 
Laboratory Supervisor, 
The Coca-Cola Company, 
P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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Lucius Pitkin, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


Metallurgical Chemists & Consultants 


Analysis—Sampling—Assaying 
Spectrography—Metallography 
Corrosion Studies—Research 


X-RAY FLUORESCENT SPECTROGRAPHY 
Pitkin Bidg., 47 Fulton ton N. 38, N.Y 


American Council of ~ Laboratories 


Kopacz, Boleslaus M, 
Southern Utilization Research & 
Development Div., U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, 1100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., 
New Orleans, La. 
Mandell, Dr. Leon 
Assistant Professor Chemistry, 
Dept. of Chemistry, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Minor, Dr. John T. 
Research Group Leader, 
Grand River Chemical Div. of 
Deere & Company, Pryor, Okla. 
Radford, Richard D. 
Technical Director, 
Seidlitz Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rapaport, Gustave H. 
President, Food Products Corporation, 
18th & Kansas Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 
Rendall, Dr. John L. 
Associate Director, Central Research 
& Manager, Inorganic Products Project, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company, 
2301 Hudson Rd., St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Roberts, Gene M. 
District Manager, Jarrell-Ash Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Ruckle, C. A. 
Chief, Missile & Launcher Unit, 
Antitank Missile System, 
Field Service Div., Maint. Br., 
Bldg. 5681, Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 
Schoeneman, Robert L. 
Chemist, Alcohol & Tobacco Tax Div., 
Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Schultz, Dr. Donald R. 
Senior Research Chemist, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Central Research Dept., 
2301 Hudson Rd., St. Paul 9, Minn. 
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Seott, Dr. Alfred W. 

Head and Chairman, 

Div. of Physical Sciences, 

Dept. of Chemistry, University of 

Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
Sheffield, Cliff C., Jr. 

Branch Chemist, 

The Coca-Cola Company, 

P.O. Drawer 1734, Atianta 1, Ga. 
Wagner, Dr. Herman B. 

Director of Chemical Research, 

TCA Research Center, Princeton, N.J. 
Whitehead, Dr. Thomas H., Sr. 

Professor of Chemistry, 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Wynn, Professor Winfrey 

Associate Professor of Physiology, 

Emory University, 

Emory University, Ga. 
Zemlin, John C. 

Director of Product Development, 

Trancoa Chemical Corp., 

312 Ash Street, Reading, Mass. 


MEMBER 
Minice, Vladimir 
Chemist, Southern Research Institute, 
2000 Ninth Avenue, South, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ASSOCIATES 


Cannon, John M. 
Will Corporation of Georgia, 
890 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Gately, Lt. Michael P. 
Crisco Trailer Park, Box 278, 
Madison, Ala. 

Hassig, Catherine A. 
Junior Chemist, 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Sharpe, James E. 
Senior Laboratory Technician, 
Chemical Research Dept., 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Sharpe, Max H. 
Chemical Engineer, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 


RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 
Nocke, Henry H. 
Quality Assurance Coordinator, 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., Redstone Div., 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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Staub, John H. 
Chemist, Lansdale Tube Company, 
Lansdale, Pa. 
RAISED FROM ASSOCIATE 
TO MEMBER 
Fisher, Dr. Bruce S. 
Research Chemist, E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, Elastomer 
Chemicals Dept., Jackson Laboratory, 
P.O. Box 1407, Wilmington, Del. 
Ludwig, Dr. Richard E. 
Research Chemist, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, Eastern 
Laboratory, Gibbstown, N. J. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.LC. 


Positions Available 
Chemical Engineer. Trainee, $5430 
per year. B.S. in chemical engineering with 
6 mos. experience in radiological chemis- 
try, or M.S. in chemical Engineering. 
Chemist, $6285-$8810 a year. B.S. in 


chemistry. 1%4 to 3% years experience in 
radiological chemistry. Chemist, $5430- 
$7510 a year. B.S. in chemistry with % 
to 2% years’ experience in radiological 
chemistry. Write: C. B. Moyer. Code 150, 


Personnel Officer, U.S. Naval Radiological 
Defense Lab., San Francisco 24, Calif. 

Supervisory Physical Science Ad- 
ministrator. $12,770 a year. Broad, re- 
sponsible and progressive experience in 
biochemical and biological investigations. 
Capable of planning, executing and eva- 
luating the work of biochemists, engi- 
neers and biologists. Apply to Civilian 
Personnel Office, Fort Detrick, Frederick, 
Md. 

Electronic Development Engineers. 
$500-$750 month. To develop and design 
nuclear equipment for commercial appli- 
cations; able to carry project from bread- 
board stage to release of drawings on com- 
pleted product. B.S. in E.E. plus experi- 
ence in design of electronic equipment. 
Location New England. Box 21, Tue 
CHEMIST. 

Executive chemist or chemical engi- 
neer. $15,000-$20,000 a year. Experienced 
in carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, al- 
lied materials. Able to direct research, 
development and manufacturing process- 
es, and act as liaison between develop- 
ment group and top management. Loca- 
tion South. Box 23, THe CHeEmMIsT. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Assistant Technical Director. Dye- 
stuffs. Desirable: Ph.D. chemistry; Speak- 
ing knowledge of German, French or 
Spanish. Necessary: Technical knowledge 
of uses and applications of dyestuffs; 
ability to cooperate with sales force. Sal- 
ary up to $20,000. Box 25, Tue CuHemist. 


Chemist Available 
Food Technologist with comprehen- 


sive, responsible experience in many phases 
of the food industry, including R. & D., 
production and technical service, desires 
position centering on applications or sales 
development. Salary negotiable. Box 20, 
Tue CHEMIST. 

Plastics Chemist. 14 years experience 
in product development and applications; 
epoxies, polyesters, laminates, adhesives, 
films. Box 22, THe CHEMIST. 


For Your Library 


Economics of Atomic Energy 


By Mary Goldring. Philosophical Library. 

514” x 834” 179 pp. $6.00. 

Beginning with a vivid description of 
the Windscale Works of the United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority, Miss 
Goldring presents a clear picture of the 
atomic industry as it has developed in 
Great Britain and makes interesting com- 
parison between the British approach to 
the harnessing of nuclear power and that 
of the United States. Atomic Industry, 
Atomic Power, and Atomic Investment are 
the three divisions of the book, written to 
give the layman some conception of what 
is involved in atomic energy production, 
and to explain the indissoluble relation- 
ship between research for atomic weapons 
and that for “atoms for peace.” She shows 
how and why “the bomb precedes the 
power station.” May her book find a large 
audience! 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.1.C. 


Advances in Petroleum 

Chemistry and Refining 
Vol. I. Edited by Kenneth A. Kobe and 
John J. McKetta, Jr. Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 641 pp. 644" x 934". $13.50. 
This is the first in a series on the petro- 
leum and petrochemicals industry, which 
has become so diversified in recent years 
that those working in one phase have lit- 
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tle knowledge of what is going on in other 
branches of the field. To inform the re- 
search chemist how the engineer is adapt- 
ing test-tube results to large-scale manu- 
facturing and to give the engineer a 
glimpse of what he may expect from the 
man in the laboratory, the contents of this 
book are divided into five main sections: 
Economics and Future Trends; Unit 
Operations and Design; Refining Proc- 
esses; Petrochemicals, and Mechanical 
Equipment. Most of the contributors are 
connected with major oil companies as 
economists, chemists, or engineers. Most 
of the chapters have been written by two 
or more men from the same company, as 
in the case of The Oxo Process, represent- 
ing the combined work of the director of 
Esso Research at Baton Rouge, an admin- 
istrative assistant there, and a section head 
in the Chemicals Development Division of 
Esso Research at Linden, N. J. 

This is an unusual and interesting ap- 
proach to the study of an industry and 
the series should be well-received. 

—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.1.C. 


Introduction to Protein 


Chemistry 


By S. W. Fox and J. F. Foster. John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc. 459 pp. 6" x 9”. $9.50. 

In 24 comprehensive chapters are cov- 
ered the preparation and the physical and 
chemical properties of amino acids, pep- 
tides and proteins; structure of peptides 
and proteins; electrophoresis; blood pro- 
teins, hormonal proteins; certain biological 
functions. There is a bibliography and a 
subject index. The story of proteins, the 
compounds most intimately associated 
with life, has been admirably presented 
in this beautifully printed textbook. 

—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.LC. 
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Chemistry of the Lipids 


as Related to Atherosclerosis 
A Symposium compiled and edited by 

I. H. Page. Charles C. Thomas, pub- 

lisher. Springfield, Ill. 1958. 342 pp. 

$8.50. 

The 18 contributors to this volume, from 
industry, university and government, are 
well known for their work in lipid re- 
search. The following subjects are re- 
viewed: Chemistry of lipids and athero- 
sclerosis; unsaturated acids; fatty acids; 
triglycerides; phospholipids; sphingo- 
lipids; tissue and plasma lipoproteins; di- 
gestion and absorption; turnover of plas- 
ma lipids; lipoprotein lipase; biosynthesis 
of cholesterol; lipid metabolism. This 
symposium was arranged because the 
problem of atherosclerosis and that of cor- 
onary artery disease is of great concern 
not only to the academic investigator but 
to those in industry as well. 


—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.L.C. 


Chemical Books Abroad 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart-W: 
Chromatographische Methoden in der ana- 
lytischen und praeparativen anorganischen 
Chemie, by E. Blasius; 1958, 390 pp. (139 
ill., 40 tables) ; DM 99.—This book covers 
the theory of chromatography and _ the 
practical applications of its methods to 
analytical and preparative inorganic 
chemistry, with special consideration for 
the various types of ion-exchange equip- 
ment, with detailed information as to tech- 
niques. Hundreds of literature references 
reach into the year 1956. 

Dr. Dietrich Steinkopff Verlag, Darm- 
stadt: Gleichgewichts- und Wachstumsfor- 
men von Kristallen, by B. Honigmann; 
1958, 173 pp. (79 ill.); paperbound DM 
26.—A monograph for those interested in 
the phenomena of crystals, their forms, 
preparation, and the laws they follow 
when growing, be it in the laboratory or 
naturally. 

Birkhaeuser Verlag, Basel 10: Chemie 
der Axofarbstoffe, by H. Zollinger; 1958, 
308 pp.; sFr. 36.25.—A pupil of the fa- 
mous Professor H. E. Fierz-David, a man 
with practical and research experience in 
Europe and America, wrote this carefully 
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planned textbook for those who want an 
up-to-date coverage of the chemistry of 
azo dyes. Particular attention is paid to 
the diazotizing methods and mechanisms, 
isomerism, decomposition and coupling re- 
actions, the various types of azo dyes and 
their applications in industry. 

Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Stuttgart 1: Moderne Arzneimittel, Nach- 
trageband 1956-1958, by H. Helwig; 1958, 
317 pp.; DM 36.—A supplement to the 
fine book on pharmaceuticals available in 
Germany which was reviewed in these 
pages (THe Cuemist, February, 1957). It 
describes additional drugs developed since 
1956. They are arranged in the same use- 
ful manner; i.e., according to chemical 
and pharmacological viewpoints. 

Verlag Chemie, Weinheim/Bergstr.; 
Medizin und Chemie, Vol. VI; 1958, 591 
pp.—Another impressive report on the re- 
search work accomplished by the Farbwer- 
ke Hoechst—a member of the former “I. 
G. Farbenindustrie” (see THe CHemuist, 
January 1958)—which now celebrates its 
75th anniversary. The story of its con- 
tinued progress unfolds in text, tables, 
graphs, pictures, and numerous literature 
references. Emphasis is put on the aston- 
ishing attainment during the last 16 years. 
The highly qualified contributors to this 
exceedingly well-made book present papers 
on such timely subjects as oral anti- 
diabetica, anesthetics, insecticides, ar- 
senicals, pyrazolone derivatives, adrenal 
and other hormones, iodothyronines, and 
antibiotics; discussed are also such prob- 
lems as influence of parasites on the tuber- 
culin reaction, aggregation of isolated 
fibrinogens, virus-cell interrelationship, 
etc. 
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ABOUT AIC MEMBERS 


A new weekly newsletter, Wash- gees 


ington Science Trends, began publica- 
tion in September, to report scientific 
and engineering activities in govern- 
ment agencies and offices. For infor- 
mation query the publication at 1120 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. 


The two-week “Gas Chromatog- 
raphy Course on Analysis of Gases 
and Liquids,” first presented in Jan- 
uary, will be given again in March 
and May by the Podbielniak Insti- 
tute. For information: The Registrar, 
Podbielniak Institute, 341 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, III. 


The Lecture Seminar Schedules 
sponsored by the North Jersey Sec- 
tion, Inc., American Chemical So- 


ciety, are: “Sterochemistry,” com- 
mencing Jan. 27 at 7:00-9:00 p.m. 
and continuing every Tuesday through 
April 2, at Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, N. J.; “Design of 
Chemical Experiments” commencing 
Feb. 3 at 7:00-9:00 p.m., and con- 
tinuing through April 14, at Cela- 
nese Auditorium, Norris Court, Sum- 


mit, N. J. 


“According to a recent survey, on- 
ly nine states report a full-time state 
department of education science ad- 
visor or consultant. Practically all 
report 
supervisors for school lunches, art, 


state education departments 
music and physical education.” 
—Scientific Apparatus 

Makers Association 


ANNOUNCING! 


Laboratory Apparatus — 


IN ‘APPROVED’ AND ‘CERTIFIED’ GRADES 


THERMOMETERS BURETTES 
VISCOMETERS + PIPETTES 
HYDROMETERS 


Immediate Delivery from 
Large Comprehensive Stock 


EVERY ITEM INDIVIDUALLY 
TESTED 


For further information write 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY,INC. 
2040 Park Avenue, Hoboken, New J 


SAN ANGELO * TULSA 


Dr. Walter J. Murphy, Hon. 
AIC, announces that an international 
edition of Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, a monthly publication of 
the American Chemical Society, will 
be introduced in July, 1959, to be 
called [/EC-International. 


Dr. Bernard L. Oser, F.A.1.C., 
has been appointed lecturer at Co- 
lumbia University in the Institute of 
Nutrition Sciences in the School of 
Public Health and Administrative 
Medicine. Beginning with the Spring 
semester, he will lecture to graduate 
students on “Food Regulation and 
Safety Evaluation.” He is president 
and director of Food & Drug Re- 
search Labs., Inc., Maspeth 78, N.Y. 
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ZIRCONIUM SILICATE 


Ask for our new 
complete cotclogue. 


aboralorues. Ino. 
17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. 
Rlaza 7-817) 


Dr. Albert C. Zettlemoyer, 
F.A.LC., professor of Chemistry, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been appointed to the advisory 
board of the “Advances in Chemis- 
try” series by the American Chemi- 
cal Society. He is also director of 
the National Printing Ink Research 
Institute of the University, which 
will be host for the 5th International 
Conference of the Printing Research 
Institutes to be held June 8-13, at 
Lehigh University. 

Sol Shappirio, F.A.L.C., an- 
nounces the removal of his offices for 
the practice of patent law to 1345 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 
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John B. Calkin, F.A.1.C., presi- 
dent, Calkin & Bayley, Inc., indus- 
trial consultants of New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. 
Christian V. Holland as vice presi- 
dent in charge of pharmaceuticals and 
fine chemicals. 

Dr. S. M. Martin, Jr., F.A.1.C., 
vice president of Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., Bristol, Pa., attended the list- 
ing ceremony at the New York Stock 
Exchange when the company was 
first listed on December 10. 


R. E. Horsey, F.A.1.C., vice 
president in charge of sales, the Sindar 
Corporation, New York 36, N. Y., 
announces that Robert L. Williams 
will be manager of the Chicago 
Branch Office. 

Dr. Harvey A. Neville, F.A.1.C., 
provost and vice president of Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa., an- 
nounces that four 
chemistry are to be added to the cur- 


new courses in 


riculum. 


Bernard R. Krashin, M.A.1.C., 
president, Colton Chemical Co., a 
division of Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, announces that 
prices have been reduced on Vinac 
RP-250 Powder (redispersible poly- 
vinyl acetate). 

John J. Levenson, Jr., F.A.1.C., 
executive vice president, Century 
Chemical Corp., has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Wilson Organic Chemicals, 
Sayreville, N. J. 


Inc., 
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The Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has established the pro- 
fessional positions of research associ- 
ates in its research and development 
department, to utilize outstanding sci- 
entists and engineers who can contrib- 
ute most without being encumbered 
by administrative responsibilities. 

Dr. Bernard L. Oser, F.A.I.C., 
director of Food & Drug Research 
Laboratories, Inc.. New York, was 
the moderator of a joint meeting be- 
tween the Food Law Institute and 
the Food & Drug Administration, 
November 25, in Washington, D. C. 
The subject was, “Challenges to Sci- 
ence Posed by the Food Additives 
Amendment.” 

Jesse H. Starkman, F.A.I.C., 
recently joined the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston 6, Mass, as senior 
chemist, cosmetic research and devel- 
opment. 

Dr. Eugene G. Rochow, 
F.A.I.C., of Harvard University, has 
been selected to represent the Division 
of Inorganic Chemistry on the Coun- 
cil of the American Chemical Society. 

Calkin & Bayley, Inc., industrial 
consultants, 50 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y., announce the appointment 
of David W. Miller as director of 
operations research and stztistical an- 
alysis. 

More than 3600 top-ranking scien- 
tists attended the Gordon Research 
Conferences held in New Hampshire 
this summer. 


ABOUT AIC MEMBERS 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Dr. Alexander Silverman, Hon. 


‘AIC, and Mrs. Silverman celebrated 


their fiftieth wedding anniversary on 
December 16th. Dr. Silverman, au- 
thority on glass, is professor and head, 
emeritus, of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, University of Pittsburgh. 
The Electrochemical Society, Inc., 
is soliciting papers for its meeting 
May 3-7, 1959, at the Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. Manuscripts 
should be sent to the Managing Edi- 
tor of the Journal of the society, at 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
“All science is international and 
must necessarily lead to international 
amity, friendship and understanding. 
The combination of H with 0 to form 
water is not British, not French, not 
Russian, not American, but is the ex- 
pression of one fact in the universal 
language of science, and all those who 
speak this 
friends.” 
—Albert Parsons Sachs, F.A.I.C. 


Speaking before the 40th anniversary 
meeting of the American Section of 
the Societe de Chimie Industrielle. 


The Griffith Laboratories, 


common language are 


Inc., 


moved their Eastern plant and offices 


to 855 Rahway Ave., Union, N. J. 
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FEBRUARY 


The Purdue Industrial 
Waste Conference will be held May 
5-7, 1959, in the Purdue Memorial 
Union Building, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, indiana. For information: 
Don FE. Bloodgood, professor of sani- 
tary engineering, Purdue University. 

The tenth annual Pittsburgh Con- 
ference on Analytical Chemistry and 
Applied Spectroscopy be held 
March 2-6, at the Penn-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. For information: 
Dr. Edwin S$. Hodge, general chair- 
man, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 


will 


Research Fellowships 
1959-60 in the 
Carver Foundation of Tuskegee In- 
For The Di- 
rector, The Carver Foundation, Box 
188, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Graduate 


are available for 


stitute. information: 


Johns-Manville Sales Corporation 
announces the availability of Metal- 
On Pipe Insulation, which provides 
Thermobestos calcium silicate pipe in- 
sulation and an aluminum jacket in 
Brochure IN-217A 
may be requested from the company 
at 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, 


a single package 


THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 


Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5977 
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10th Anniversary of the 
Aerosol Division of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was celebrated in December by 
an “Aerosol Supermarket” at the Ho- 
tel Commodore, New York, exhibit- 
ing nearly 100 types of 
products in aerosol containers. Pres- 


The 


different 


sure packaging is now a $400-mil- 
lion business, consuming some 200- 
million feet of polyethylene tubing 
and 43,000 tons of liquefied fluorin- 
ated hydrocarbons as well as other 
gases. 

Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., an- 
nounced recently the development of 
“Kodel,” a new polyester fiber for 
blending with other fibers in fabrics 
and apparel that can be classed as 
“wash and wear and easy care.” 


W. R. Grace & Co., New York 4, 
N. Y., has organized Grace Electronic 
Chemicals, Inc., as sales representa- 
tive in the U. S. for International 
Metalloids, Rico, 
which produces high purity silicon. 

The Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincin- 
nati 15, Ohio, dedicated September 
lith, its new Medicinal Chemistry 
Laboratories, which 14,000 


sq. feet of floor space to its research 


Inc., of Puerto 


added 


buildings. Featured at the dedication 
was a talk on “The Future of Medic- 
inal Chemistry,” by Dr. Hans Selye, 
director, Institute of Experimental 
Medicine & Surgery, University of 
Montreal. 
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Cosmetic Advertising May 
Discourage Research 

The cosmetic industry, which has 
been described as one of ideas and 
imagination selling hope, recognizes 
the importance of the psychological 
nature of the product. In the face of 
keen competition there is almost an 
irresistible temptation to resort to an 
exaggerated, if not altogether fanci- 
ful, advertising or selling formula of- 
fering hope beyond any relation to 
reality. 

Since the merit of the chemical 
composition of a cosmetic cannot be 
perceived at a glance, the potential 
consumer is naturally more captivated 
by the greater promise of the promo- 
tion department’s imagination. Such 
a condition discourages real chemical 
research. Why spend time, money and 
effort to create a superior product if 
the chemical objective to be sought 
would fall short of what already is 
claimed to be an actuality? ... 

The consumer herself bears some 
of the responsibility for the current 
state of affairs. She seeks the sensa- 
tional product and the dramatic cure 
—in cosmetics as in medicine. No one 
manufacturer can afford to educate 
the consumer to the true evaluation 
of a product. But yet, perhaps this 
very insistence of the consumer for 
“magic” performance can act as a spur 
to achievement. 

—Hazel Bishop, F.A.I1.C. 


(Speaking before the A.C.S. Division 
of Chemical Marketing & Economics.) 


Johns Manville Fibre Glass Inc., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Johns- 
Manville Corp., has acquired L.O.F. 
Glass Fibers Company. It becomes the 
10th operating 
Manville. The division’s general of- 
fices will remain at Toledo, Ohio. 


division of Johns- 


Bex Industries, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., recently demon- 
strated its new bacteriostat, Corobex, 
for incorporation in rug and uphol- 
stery cleaners, waxes and in formula- 
tions of plastics, rubber, ink, paper, 
paraffin, textiles, and leathers. 


The Instrument Society of America 
announces that its Nuclear Congress 
will be held at Cleveland Ohio, April 
5-10, 1959. For information, Dr. S. 
Baron, Burns & Roe, Inc., 160 West 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


INC 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Completely staffed with over 100 special- 
ists, equipped with 10 stories of labora- 
tories, backed by 36 years of experience 
in many fields: 


Preduct Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 

Food Technology 


Bulletins and detailed information on 
request without obligation. Coll 
WaAtkins 4-8800 or write to: 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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A geless... Timeless.. 
_of Proven Durability — 


“U.S.” CHEMICAL PORCELAIN SINKS 


Substitute materials may come and go, but solid chemical por- 
celain stands out as the one material with a record of proven 
performance against time and corrosion through years of usage. 
In many installations, sinks of chemical ceramic have been in 
service for 100 years and more — often outlasting the building 
itself! There is positive assurance of continuous dependable 
service in the years ahead when your plans include “U.S.” 
Chemical Porcelain Sinks. 

You get lasting beauty, too! The modern, smooth gray glaze 
finish is an integral part of the solid porcelain body. Can't peel 
or flake off, won't absorb stains or odors, never needs honing or 
scouring. Safely handles all corrosive chemicals and acids in 
normal laboratory use — no need to consult “chemical resistance” 
charts. One-piece seamless construction with rounded corners for 
ease of cleaning. 

Wide range of standard types and sizes for prompt delivery. 
Check your Laboratory Furniture Dealer or write direct for 


Catalog L-8. CHEMICAL CERAMICS DIVISION 
S. STONEWARE 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST 
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